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BRIEF MENTION. 

In the Appendix to his Ajax Professor Jebb devotes a number of pages to 
the discussion of v. 75 ov aly' avk^u fii/bi itik'mv apel ; and rebels against 
Professor Goodwin's interpretation, which takes the verse out of the ov /if/ 
category, each interrogative standing by itself, ov expecting the answer 'Yes' 
and so equivalent to a positive command,^ expecting the answer 'No' and 
so equivalent to a negative command, positive and negative being combined 
as often. 1 Especially does he boggle at the p]&e and the nal /a/ in such 
passages, and maintains that the interrogative of the first command must be 
taken also with the /if/ of the second command, " and here at least ov /if/ with 
the future indicative is interrogative." But he hastens to add : ' [This] can 
prove nothing against Professor Goodwin's theory as to the historical genesis 
of ov /if/ with the future indicative.' This theory, to use Professor Jebb's 
own summary, " is briefly as follows : (1) The Greeks could say /if/ notf/or/ 
as meaning 'I suspect (or fear) that he will do it' ; this is 'the independent 
subjunctive with jit/' in which the negative of /if/ is 'in abeyance'; i. e. the 
phrase is an affirmative proposition, cautiously expressed. 2 (2) The next 
step was when they said ov /if) ■koit/oi), as the negative form corresponding to 
the affirmative /if) noii/ci) : ' he will not do it.' (3) Then in Attic Greek, the 
future indicative came to be used in place of the subjunctive ; for, as ov /if) 
■woif/ori had become 'a simple future denial,' it seemed natural to say ov /if/ 
■Koir/au in the same sense." " I am not impugning," he assures us, " Professor 
Goodwin's theory as to the origin of the ov /if/ constructions. The theory is 
indeed plausible, and has the especial recommendation of bringing ov /if/ with 
subjunctive and ov uf] with the future indicative under a single principle." 

Is it plausible? Something very much like it has been before the world for 
forty years, as can be seen by a reference to Ktihner's Grammar 2 , II 774 ; but 
Kvicala's article, published in 1856, seems not to have attracted Professor 
Goodwin's attention until after he had elaborated his own theory, qualcm decet 
esse sororum. But the method does not commend itself irresistibly, and at 
every step some trouble arises. According to Weber's statement, accepted by 
Professor Goodwin, there are only eight examples of independent /if) or /if/ ov 
with the subjunctive between Homer and Plato. Of these, five come from 
Euripides, who was a great revivalist as well as a great rationalist. Four of 
them Professor Goodwin gives up as simply Homeric, but in Tro. 982 /if/ ov 
■xeicr/c ooijiovg he sees the same sarcastic tone as we find in Plato, and in Ar. 

'See A. J. P. Ill 205, where I say that nothing is gained for the explanation of ov )i>) by- 
such passages. 

2 ' In the nature of things we cannot expect the independent sentence of fear to die out 
altogether, and indeed in one of its modifications it must have developed a vigorous conver- 
sational life, to judge by the frequent use of it in Plato as a hesitating form of utterance where 
the fear is an urbane concession to the possible prejudice of the interlocutor ' (A. J. P. VI 66). 
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Eccl. 795 pri yap ov Viftijt he finds the same affectation of anxiety. But an 
affectation of anxiety is anxiety in its expression, and there is no ' abeyance of 
the negative,' there is no effacement of the ordinary negative force. Well 
worthy of note is the fact that all the examples thus far given are in the aorist. 
Then comes the rule of the present subjunctive, and it is these present sub- 
junctives that yield the strongest evidence, such as it is. The examples from 
Herodotos 5, 79, and from Xen. Mem. 4, 2, 12, and all the pertinent examples 
from Plato are in the present, and we are asked to accept this ironical sub- 
junctive in the present as the type on which ov /t/j with the aor. subj. is based. 

It does not seem possible to make a practical positive out of an affected 
negative, and by negativing an affected negative to get the strong negative 
that ov jifj always yields ; and even if it could be done, this method of handling 
so conversational an idiom, an idiom that has no scope in model Greek outside 
of dramatic passages, is far too mechanical, far too mathematical. It is far 
too much like Curtius's treatment of the oratio obliqua infinitive, which, for 
aught I know, may have its advocates still. 1 f/yyulav oti b ~Kvpog iv'uajae 
becomes fiyytOMV tov Kipov oti kvlarjaev, but oti iv'iKqciv = vrnfjoat .•. yyyeihav tov 
Kvpov on evlKTjoev = f/yyuXav tov Kvpov viidjoai, Q. E. D. To be sure, the on 
construction after verbs of saying is almost demonstrably younger than the 
ace. and inf. construction, and the ace. and inf. after frijii, the great verb of 
saying in the old times, could hardly have been suggested by tyt}fii oti, which 
is a tabooed construction, 2 but 6n evi/ajaev = vmrjaai with the rest of it was too 
convenient. By parity of reasoning jirj woii/ayc = Ttoiijoeig, ov fir) TTOif/aijg = ov 
notiiOEiQ. Only language will not accept this equivalent, and there is a salto 
mortale from the subj. to the future indicative. 



Christ's new edition of Pindar — Pindari carmina, prolegomenis et commen- 
tariis instructa (Teubner) — is conservative in text and sober in commentary, 
and the student who approaches Pindar under Christ's guidance need not fear 
any trouble from the modern fads that haunt this ' field of the Charites.' No 
recurrent words, no Terpandrian vofioi, no forced symmetries, no grammatical 
subtleties, no basic thoughts, no mythological parallels, no occult histories. 
Common sense reigns supreme, and those who demand not common sense, but 
uncommon sensitiveness for the appreciation of poetry must betake themselves 
elsewhere. The Prolegomena contains five chapters. In the first there is a 
brief account of the MSS on which most reliance is placed ; in the second the 
metres of Pindar are discussed in conformity with the editor's well-known 
manual as modified by more recent studies. The third chapter deals with the 
games and the songs of victory, and shows that the editor is in sympathy with 
Drachmann and Drachmann's rebellion against over-interpretation. The 
fourth gives us the various Greek lives of Pindar and a chronology of the 
Pindaric poems or Fasti Pindarici; and the fifth and concluding chapter is 
made up of a useful Hcroum gentalogia Pindarica. The commentary does not 
err on the side of diffuseness, but, while no one nowadays will quarrel with 
conciseness, how far Christ's notes meet the just demands of the student is 

'Cf. A. J. P. XIV 374. 2 A. J. P. XVI 395. 
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another matter. An editor may do what he pleases in the prolegomena, but in 
the commentary he has no right to limit his notes to what he finds of interest 
to himself. He has a duty to those who consult him, above all a duty to those 
whom he undertakes to guide. Every difficulty should be fairly met, and a 
note on one peculiarity of an author holds the commentator to a note on every 
peculiarity of like moment. The beginner in Pindar, if confined to Christ's 
edition, will often miss the touch of a helping hand, and the lover of Pindar, 
no matter how averse he may be to phrase-making, would like to have just a 
breath of the amabilis insania that causes so many old men to dream dreams 
and so many young men to see visions when they enter the precincts of 
Pindaric poetry. So much by way of announcement. Some day, not too 
distant, I hope, it is my purpose to publish a series of notes on Pindar in 
which this edition will not be overlooked. 



The fourth volume of Dr. Schmid's Attieismus (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer> 
contains as the eighth section of the whole work a study of Philostratos II, 
and as the ninth a treatise on the mutual relations of the different elements 
which make up the literary language of the Atticists. With a fifth volume, 
consecrated to the indices, the work will be completed. The author of such 
an undertaking can hardly hope to be the finisher of it, but Dr. Schmid has 
shown praiseworthy courage, and future investigators will find many sugges- 
tions in the mass of material which he has brought together. I have more 
than once touched on the difficulty as well as on the interest of the Greek 
Renascence, and the following notes, made on a first rapid run through the 
book to which I hope to return, may serve to illustrate either difficulty or 
interest. On irokv bXiyov, ttoWu bXiyu (p. 59) add Joost, Sprachgebrauch Xeno- 
phons, p. 143, where full statistics are to be found. That the second fut. 
passive is nothing more than ' elegance ' (p. 76) may be true, but it is not 
proved by Ap. 193 navraxov piv yeypaij)ij ttjc n6^ea(, navraxov $£ earygec; 
Xoakovq, tjiuv & cupop/iac irapaiaaecc 2.6yuv, olf ovre 'Ap/i6Sio( odre ' ApioToyeiruv 
napaPepViTjaeTcu. The same thing used to be said of the tragic poets, and 
metri causa was adduced and what not. In to c!' aXXa revxv icolv' i/iol reBdipurai, 
So. Ai. 577, TofTjatTai would be metrical, but would be far from producing the 
same effect. Cf. 1141 reBaiperai in response to t6v8 iarlv oi>xl BanTtov. Ar. 
Eq. 1370 hyytypaipcrai is used in sharp contrast to peTeyypaifrfoeTai, and it is 
hard to see any superfluous ' elegance ' in the yeypaijnj of Philostratos, a natural 
parallel to the eorqt-eic ^a/l/coif, which does not mean the same as aradyar) 
Xpvaovg. Kapaf3e/3?.7ia£T<u in like manner is more than irapafiTafiijaiTai. Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton were standing terms of comparison. The large use 
of the tenses of completion, notably the pluperfect, in later Greek is not to be 
dismissed with a shrug. The over-careful analysis may be un-Greek, but it is 
not sheer silliness. — There seems to be no due appreciation (p. 67) of what I 
am in the habit of calling the slipshod position, substantive, article, adjective, 
e. g. Ap. 34, 12 i; irarpida ttjv kpf/v, which affects to be easy and familiar. 
Comp. Heikkl, de farticipiorum usu apud Herodotum, who finds in Hdt., book I, 
12 of the type avrjp 6 ay ado; to 15 of the type 6 avf/p 6 ayado;. The excessive 
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use of the predicative position, e. g. Ap. 7, 4 £t> airaTiQ piv rw jrrapp, also 
deserves more emphasis. Both of these uses are characteristic of the sophistic 
age. The first is would-be naif, the second would-be elegant. — The aoristic 
use of the pluperfect (p. 78) is not proved by the examples given. The influ- 
ence of Latin is not to be pooh-poohed, but it must not be lightly assumed, 
and there is always some allowance to be made for the prevalence of an 
analytic habit in later times, as has been said above. — On olo/iai bri and vofiiCa 
on (p. 83) Dr. Schmid ought to have referred to his own work, II 58, where 
there is a citation of A. J. P. IX 101. — The irregular use of the opt. in depen- 
dent clauses (p. 84) deserves especial study. The opt. seems to have been 
used simply because it was falling into disuse, if it had not become obsolete, 
in common discourse ; and the right feeling having been lost, an over-use was 
the consequence. — As to the use of wpiv (p. 85), Dr. Schmid appears not to 
have the right perspective. The oddity npiv ytvatrai (Ap. 116, 4) is evidently 
due to attraction, el ppooerat nplv oivov yeiiaerai for ysvtsaoBcu, The domination 
of npiv c. inf. (p. 86) is simply harking back to the original type, a very 
common phase in later language. — For the large use of wc final (p. 88) in later 
Greek see A. J. P. VII 167. The opt. is an ' elegance.'— But if the pure opt. 
is apt to be misused for the subjunctive, we are not to admit lightly the use of 
the pure opt. in a potential sense. The opt. and av formula is too potent. 
Ap. 22, 12, cited p. 89, is not an example. The <ic there is final, and Dr. 
Schmid does not understand the passage. Kayser is therefore to be forgiven 
for writing tclptiw; <av> elq, Ap. 118, 26; and 217, 30 naaav <av> "okoiTo is a 
perfectly clear case, regard, however, being had to A. J. P. XII 386-7, where 
the question of cacophony is discussed. Comp. Ap. 190, 6 avafjufa Nepo'V 
dijMiaai (Ap. 152, 19) is open to another interpretation, and napva <av> Soir/v 
(H. 130, 10) would not be a violent correction. In short, there is a strong 
presumption in favor of opt. and av in any author who uses opt. and av freely. 
— ' Verschiebung der Gegensatze* (p. 161) strikes one as too wide a term for 
the class of phenomena to which Dr. Schmid applies it, such as the use of 6c 
with reference to the subject of the preceding sentence. 



M. Brbnoits' &tude sur les kelUnismes dans la syntaxe latine (Paris, Klinck- 
sieck) will satisfy neither the chauvinistes of the Hoffmann school nor the 
determined Hellenists of the older faith. To some types of mind a standard 
of some sort, be it even a silver standard, is better than a golden mean, and 
the fact that M. Bkenous has in most cases common sense on his side will not 
mend the matter. To deny the potent influence of Greek on a literature that 
is to a considerable extent a literature of translation from the Greek, to a 
larger extent a literature of imitation of the Greek, seems an extravagant 
thesis, and yet M. Brenous has done well to fortify his counterposition by a 
long introductory chapter showing the influence of English on French, of 
French on German, of German on French, the domination of certain languages 
at certain epochs, the color given to the artificial speech by the native dialect, 
the propagation of -isms by those who have lived abroad. The last factor is often 
overlooked, but 'out of these convertites there is much matter to be learn'd.' 
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Your German, when he writes English, gives us the best he has. It is your 
American student that has lived in Germany for a semester or two who floods 
the world with Germanisms, partly from indolence, partly from incapacity. 
Of course, there are Hellenisms and Hellenisms. There are Hellenisms that 
are bodily transfers, there are Hellenisms that seize an exposed point, that 
fasten on an organic analogy and propagate their kind through long stretches 
■of the language. This latter class the chauvinistes will not admit to be Hel- 
lenisms at all, and much of the controversy turns on the limits of the term. 
On the other hand, some elements of Latin are so germane to Greek that even 
-chauvinistes at times grant to Greek influence constructions that are either 
very rare or utterly impossible in the language from which they are supposed 
to be derived — Greek infinitives that Greek cannot use (Pers. 1,9; Tr. Am. 
Phil. Ass. 1878, 3 ; A. J. P. VIII 103) and Greek genitives which are almost as 
rare as bpviBuv yaka in Greek. There is a yet more subtle influence of Greek 
and one of which too little has been made, the use of translators' formulae, or, 
in other words, the recurrence of various devices, not to call them recipes, for 
reproducing the effect of foreign idioms. So, for instance, the Greek participle 
was a perpetual problem to the Roman translator, and qui with the subj., cum 
with the subj., dum with the present ind., and at a later period the fut. part. 
.(= Gr. part, with av), are all tributes to the serpentine mobility of the Greek 
participle (see A. J. P. Ill 194). The use of the present participle after verbs 
of perception has its justification in Latin, and may not have sounded strange 
to a Roman, but as the absence of a present passive participle excludes the 
construction from a wide range, and so neutralizes to a certain extent the 
difference from the infinitive, and as the construction occurs chiefly in authors 
that are consciously influenced by a rivalry with Greek, we have a right to 
speak of Hellenism even here. The influence is subtle, it is pervasive. The 
study of it requires insight and discretion, and M. BRENOUs' book is well 
calculated to promote consideration and reconsideration. 



Even those palaeographers who do not understand Russian, and there are 
not a few, will be interested in Professor Gregorius Zeveteli's treatise 
which bears the Latin title De compendiis scripturae codicum Graecorum praecipue 
Petropolitanorum et Mosquensium anni nota instructorum (St. Petersburg, 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1896). The thirty pages of facsimiles and 
the references to the literature will be of service to those who are too old or 
too busy to learn the language, which Gogol praises so eloquently in his 
' Dead Souls.' Every such book, however, helps to make the return to Latin 
more imperative (A. J. P. XV 398). 



